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Council Asks Grants Testimony on two higher education bills--S. 1241, the 
as Well as Loans for Administration proposal combining loans for academic 
Academic Facilities facilities with undergraduate scholarships, and S. 58, 


proposing both loans and matching grants for academic 
facilities, was offered on August 18 by President Everett Case of Colgate University, 
chairman of the Council's Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government. Dr. Case testified before the Subcommittee on Education of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. Chairman of the Subcommittee is Senator Wayne Morse 
of Oregon. Dr. Case was also authorized to speak for the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion, NEA, which filed a supplementary written statement covering its official positions 
on specific issues. The complete text of his statement follows. 


I am Everett Case, president of Colgate University. I am appearing today as chair- 
man of the Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Government of 
the American Council on Education. The Council includes in its membership 145 educa- 
tional organizations and 1075 educational institutions, among them many of the junior 
colleges and nearly all of the accredited colleges and universities in the United States. 
I have also been authorized to speak today for the Association for Higher Education of 
the National Education Association, with the understanding that a supplementary written 
statement covering the offical position of that organization on specific issues will be 
filed with -his Subcommittee. 


Mr. Chairman, I should like first of all to express appreciation for the action of 
this Subcommittee in proceeding with hearings on the program of assistance in higher 
education proposed in S. 1241 and related bills. This program, we suggest, should not 
be thought of as one designed to help colleges and universities as such, but rather as 
one to help our young men and women prepare for the responsibilities of increasing com- 
plexity which will be theirs--and the nation's. 


Members of this Subcommittee have been hearing for several years, anf have heard 
again from earlier witnesses at this hearing, descriptions of the enormous obligations 
which higher education must fulfill in the next decade. Numerous studies by Federal 
agencies, state planning commissions, and independent groups are in general agreement 
that enrollment is in the process of doubling. There is also agreement that colleges 
and universities in the next ten years must nearly double both the number of qualified 
faculty members and the salaries paid them. A recent comprehensive study by the U.S. 
Office of Education states that by 1965 the colleges and universities of this country 
will have to spend $9 billion on physical facilities, and that an additional $10 billion 
for this purpose will be needed between 1965 and 1970. The problem deepens when it is 
recalled that, far from broadening the base for profitable operations as might be true 
of industry, the expansion of a plant and enrollment typically means for the nonprofit 
institution a widening gulf between income and expense. Several leading economists 
have estimated that between 1959 and 1970 general expenditures, excluding those for 
capital outlays, will mount from $3.7 billion to more than $9 billion a year. 


To bridge this enormous operating gap without further recourse to Federal support 
will tax all of the ingenuity that college and university administrative officers can 
muster. This is why, in responding to national requests to expand our facilities, we 
naturally look to Government for major help in meeting new capital outlays. 
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Recognizing the seriousness of this situation, organizations in higher educa- 
tion have become increasingly aware of their responsibilities to assess the needs 
of colleges and universities and to offer specific proposals to the Congress. The 
American Council on Education began last fall a series of conferences, in which 
there was participation by representatives of the major organizations in higher 
education, for the purpose of achieving as nearly as possible a consensus as to 
what would constitute a sound, realistic proposal for Federal assistance. Out of 
these conferences we produced in January "A Proposed Program of Federal Action to 
Strengthen Higher Education." 


One of the chief recommendations contained in that general statement was that 
the Federal Government should establish a two-pronged program for assistance in 
the construction of academic facilities--low interest loans and matching grants-- 
with each eligible institution determining for itself which type of support would 
best meet its needs. We are gratified that S. 1241 provides low-interest loans 
for this purpose. These loans are needed, are one practical way of meeting the 
urgent demands for additional academic facilities, and would, I am confident, be 
used to the full extent of the authorization of $300 million a year for five years. 


On one important count, however, we prefer the loan provisions of S. 58, 
since that bill would permit an institution to borrow the entire amount needed for 
a construction project. S. 1241 requires that 25 per cent of the development cost 
shall be met from non-Federal sources. We are not convinced of the necessity for 
this limitation. It has not been required in the College Housing Loan Program 
which has financed more than $1 billion in dormitory and dining hall facilities, 
and in which there has been not a single default. In our judgment its rentention 
will mean that some institutions will be delayed in meeting their urgent needs 
for academic facilities, and it may well mean that other institutions will be 
prevented from making use of the program at all. For example, we know some 
colleges that have planned to finance buildings by the pledged annual support of 
industries and alumni groups; to this plan, the requirement of one-fourth advance 
payment would set up a formidable hurdle. 


We favor S. 58 for an even more important reason, that it also provides a 
program of matching grants. Any loan program, no matter how generous, will fall 
far short of meeting the needs of our institutions of higher learning. The fact 
is that many public institutions, for example, would be barred from the loan 
program by state laws, since their authority to borrow is limited to those projects 
which are income-producing, such as residence halls and dining halls. Some private 
and public institutions would be reluctant to participate because repayment of 
these loans must be drawn from general funds (primarily tuition) already over- 
burdened with the rising costs of faculty salaries, equipment, and maintenance. 


In testimony before another Congressional committee fifteen months ago, I 
stated a position which is still firmly held by the American Council on Education: 
"We endorse as the answer for many institutions a plan of loans patterned after 
the College Housing Loan Program, but we must emphasize at the same time that the 
needs of many other institutions will require a program in which grants are the 
major factor. We believe that a combination of these two approaches--or the 
availability of options--may be possible as well as desirable, and we urge that 
these possibilities be promptly and thoroughly explored." That position has been 
endorsed by all the major educational organizations directly representing insti- 
tutions, as well as by President Kennedy's Task Force on Education. It was 
suggested as long ago as 1957 by the non-partisan President's Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School. Hence the proposal we make today--that while loans 
will be useful and greatly valued, they are only part of the needed solution--is 
not a superficial or hasty conclusion, but one which we have reached after the 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


most careful study over a number of years. 


For example, last November, in an effort to determine the judgment of its 
membership and to be of all possible assistance to the 87th Congress, the American 
Council on Education sent out a questionnaire asking whether its member institutions 
and organizations would approve the "dual approach" to Federal assistance for 
academic facilities, providing optional loans or 50 per cent matching grants. The 
percentage of institutions and organizations voting "Yes" was 89.5, which I think 
you will agree indicates a remarkable degree of unanimity. It is of particular 


interest that there was no significant deviation in the proportion of public and 
private institutions favoring the proposal. 


The Council also asked: "If this legislation should be enacted, what is your 
estimate of the amounts for which your institution might apply under either or both 
of the two programs of Federal assistance over a period of five years?" The 582 
institutions replying to this question, representing less than one-third of the 
total colleges in this country but perhaps about one-half of the total enrollment, 
said they would expect to request a total of slightly more than $2,900,000,000 in 
assistance under such a program. Of this amount, they reported, about $2,102,000,000 


or 72 per cent would be for grants, and $800,000,000 or 28 per cent would be for 
loans. 


It was on the basis of this survey that the American Council in January 
recommended in "A Proposed Program of Federal Action to Strengthen Higher Educa- 
tion,” previously cited, that the Federal Government should provide assistance at 


the average rate of $1 billion a year, approximately 70 per cent of which would be 
in the form of matching grants, and 30 per cent in loans. 


In placing so much emphasis upon the need for grants, I would not have the 
members of the Committee assume that we ignore the constitutional question, or 
other possible obstacles. We know they are very real. Nevertheless, our position 
was stated last November when the Council Committee of which I am chairman, basing 
its recommendation on the overwhelming mandate of the Council membership, voted 
unanimously to approve the following statement: "We urge optional Federal aid 
through loans or matching grants in the construction of academic facilities for 
accredited colleges and universities. For this aid to be fully effective in meeting 
the nation's needs we believe this aid should extend to non-public as well as to 
tax-supported institutions, and that the legislation should be so drawn as to 
permit appropriate participation by sectarian institutions." 


In other words, we urge that Congress approve matching grants to institutions 
of higher learning on as broad a base as it considers possible. We are gratified 
that the House Committee on Education and Labor accepted this recommendation by 
adding matching grants in H. R. 7215. 


We cannot present an authoritative statement on the issues of Constitutional 
law that may be involved. We have noted, however, that the brief prepared by the 
legal staff of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, with assistance 
from the Department of Justice, as requested by the Chairman of this Subcommittee, 
did not flatly call matching grants to institutions of higher learning for academic 
facilities unconstitutional. Furthermore, we think the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor may have provided a significant lead in H. R. 7215. Section 122 of 
that bill would make ineligible for Federal assistance through grants or loans any 
school or department of divinity and "any facility used or to be used for sectarian 
instruction or as a place for religious worship." This approach is one which we 
believe will have the support of every important segment in higher education. It 
may not be the best approach, but it clearly indicates that there are possible ways 
of resolving this problem without denying grants to all institutions, as S. 1241 


> 


would do, or denying them, as has been suggested, to all private institutions, 
whether sectarian or not. * 


Proceeding now to Title II, "Scholarships for College Students," the Council 
finds reason ior deep gratification. We have recommended a Federal Scholarship Pro- 
gram for many years. The Federal Government, we believe, can and should provide 
greater assistance in removing financial barriers to higher education for qualified 
students. Costs to the student, according to a Council survey, have risen at both 
public and private institutions as much in the last four years as in the preceding 
eight years or in the 20 before that. The loan program under the NDEA has helped 
many families in the middle-income brackets, but qualified students at the very low 
income levels are finding college more and more difficult to finance. 


All the studies made in recent years by the Council have shown strong support 
in the academic world for Federal acholarships. An inquiry to our membership as late 
as last November asking, "Should a Federal scholarship program be added to the NDEA?" 
brought an affirmative vote of more than two to one. It will not surprise you, I am 
sure, to know that in answer to the question, "For each scholarship student enrolled, 
should the educational institution receive a cost-of-education grant?" there was an 
affirmative vote of four to one: 


Early in 1958 the Council proposed a program that in nearly all essential de- 
tails, including total cost, was the program in S. 1241. We proposed then, for the 
first time, a cost-of-education payment to the institution chosen by the scholarship f 
holder, a proposal which, we are pleased to note, is included in this bill. The 
Council's current recommendations are fully in harmony also with the bill's provision 
for variable stipends not to exceed $1,000 for any academic year, and with the ob- 
jective of seeking out and assisting students of academic promise in greatest financial 
need. 


On one important point, however, Mr. Chairman, the Council recommends a very 
different approach. I refer to the provision by which S. 1241 would administer the 
scholarships through State Commissions. Assuming that the basic purpose of the 
scholarship program is to offer financial assistance to able students who might 
otherwise be unable to attend college, we believe that the educational institutions 
themselves are the agencies best qualified to administer the program. This fact has 
been recognized by Congress in-making the institutions themselves responsible for 
administering loans under the NDEA. Our reasoning on the question is this: 


(1) The problem is ons of evaluating individual needs, and college admissions 
officers have far more experience in dealing with this problem than most state boards 
are likely to have. This can be done effectively only on a personal basis, not 
solely as the result of comparing the results of standardized tests and financial 
questionnaires-- the only procedures available to state boards. College admissions 
officers do this as a routine matter. 


(2) The financial needs of the individual student can frequently be met by a 
combination of scholarship aid and loans. Financial aid officers on college campuses 
can plan such combined programs for individuals. State scholarship boards cannot. 


(3) A Federal Scholarship Program should not unduly influence the normal 
distribution of students among American colleges and universities. Any program which 
combines selection of scholarship holders by state or national boards with freedom 
of winners to attend institutions of their choice inevitably would lead to the con- 
centration of applications in relatively few of the better known institutions. The 
experience of the National Merit Scholarship Program is ample evidence of this fact. 


Not only is such a result undesirable on educational grounds; it means also that 
the institutional grants accompanying the scholarship holders would tend to be 
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concentrated in a relatively small number of institutions. The allocation of 
scholarship funds to eligible institutions primarily on the basis of enrollment 
would minimize these problems. Accordingly, it is our recommendation that scholar- 
ships be awarded by the institutions themselves, using funds allocated in approxi- 
mately the same manner as Federal Student Loan funds. 


With your indulgence, Mr. Chairman, I should like to make one final point. | 
The American Council on Education, as I have said, favors Federal assistance in } 
construction of academic buildings, and also Federal scholarships. I must report, 
however, in all candor, that the two recommendations do not have the same priority. 
There is general agreement that the most immediate and most serious need is for 
help in providing instructional facilities. Encouraging more students to demand 
admission to college without at the same time providing buildings to accommodate 
them would merely make more serious a problem already acute. Hence if this Com- 
mittee should decide, because of the pressure of other essential national needs 
during this session of Congress, to prepare an absolutely minimum program for 
higher education, rather than a broad, generally desirable program, we urge that 
the two-pronged proposal combining loans and grants for academic facilities be 
made the core of that program. To place such legislation on the statute books, 
even if the actual appropriation for the first year were quite limited, would 
give higher education the assurance of a new start toward fulfilling its obliga- 
tions to the youth of America. We are confident that in subsequent years we could 
amply justify increased appropriations on the basis of actual applications repre- 
senting demonstrable needs. 


Since Congress is expected to adjourn within two weeks, it seems certain that 
the Subcommittee on Education and the full Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
will act quickly to approve a revised bill to be reported to the full Senate. The 
content of such a bill is of considerable importance to institutions of higher 
learning, because it is possible that either support for academic facilities or 
scholarship, or both, may be included in a final "package" of educational legisla- 
tion which the Administration and Congressional leaders are attempting to agree 
on in an effort to secure passage before Congress adjourns. Members of the full 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare are listed below: 


Lister Hill, of Alabama Benjamin A. Smith II, of Massachusetts 
Pat McNamara, of Michigan Claiborne Pell, of Rhode Island 
Wayne Morse, of Oregon —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
Ralph W. Yarborough, of Texas Barry Goldwater, of Arizona 
Joseph S. Clark, of Pennsylvania Clifford P. Case, of New Jersey 
Jennings Randolph, of West Virginia Jacob K. Javits, of New York 
Harrison A. Williams, Jr., of New Jersey Winston L. Prouty, of Vermont 
Quentin N. Burdick, of North Dakota John G. Tower, of Texas 

HEW Appropriation The statement in the last issue of this Bulletin 

Still Not Decided; that conference committees on appropriation bills 

NSF Funds Approved often act quickly was borne out by the fact that 


the conferees on the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Bill filed reports, and the bill was cleared for the President's signature, 
before that Bulletin could be mailed. The final act carried a total of 
$263 ,250,000, a compromise between the $250 million total of the House version 
and the $276.5 million total of the Senate version. Hence, the programs of the 
National Science Foundation that directly affect higher education will have some- 
what less support than requested in the budget. The request of the Community 
Facilities Administration for $200,000 more to administer the College Housing 
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Loan Program, denied by the House and approved by the Senate, was compromised at 
$100,000. 


Because of an unusual delaying action in the House, there had been no con- 
ference report, when this issue went to press, on the Appropriation Bill for the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, a bill carrying several 
items in which institutions of higher learning have a special interest. (See this 
Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 29). 


Office of Education Average salaries for full-time faculty members in 
Reports Faculty Pay, four-year undergraduate colleges rose to $7,330 in 
Student Costs, Move up the current academic year 1960-61, up about 6.5 per- 


cent from the $6,880 average of the previous year, 
the U.S. Office of Education has announced. Tables containing detailed figures 
will be available in a few weeks. 


Figures for the two years are not precisely comparable because not all of the 
1,458 colleges and universities responding to the current survey had answered the 
1959-60 questionnaire. 


Institutions covered in the latest survey account for 91.6 percent of the 
enrollment in public 4-year undergraduate institutions and 82.3 percent of enroll- 
ment in private 4-year undergraduate institutions. Had every college in the 
country reported, averages for the United States as a whole might be scmewhat 
lower than indicated, but the percentage change is probably the same, the Office 
of Education emphasized. 


The Office of Education said that average salaries in four-year public under- 
graduate institutions of higher education are now $7,570, up 7.1 percent from the 
1959-60 figure. In private undergraduate institutions, the figure is $6,960, an 
increase of 5.5 percent. 


Average salary for nirw or 10 month service in junior colleges and other 2- 
year institutions rose to $6,620, up 8.3 percent from the $6,110 the previous 
academic year. This breaks down to an average of $7,000 in public 2-year insti- 
tutions, compared with $6,560 the previous year and to $4,910 in private institu- 
tions, compared with $4,640. 


The study also shows a decided increase in costs for full-time students in 
both public and private institutions, the Office of Education pointed out. For 
example, resident students in private institutions paid an average tuition and 
fee of $859 in this academic year, an increase of more than 9.9 percent over the 
comparable 1959-60 average of $782. In public institutions, the figure is $206 in 
1960-61 compared with $193, a 6.5 percent increase from the comparable figure. 


Average charges for dormitory rooms for students are $187 for men and $189 for 
women in public institutions this academic year compared with $168 and $174 re- 
spectively in 1959-60. In private institutions, male students today are paying an 
average of $216 and women students $231 for dormitories. The previous year the 
figures were $201 for men and $220 for women. 


Average dining hall charges to students in public institutions on a 7-day week 
basis this academic year are $383 for men and $379 for women, compared with $374 
and $372. In private institutions, current charges average $404 for men and $436 
for women compared with $401 and $431. 
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Committee Approves On August 17 the House Committee on Interstate and 
Educational TV Bill Foreign Commerce voted 21-3 in favor of H.R. 132 


(sponsored by Rep. Kenneth Roberts, D.-Ala.), which 
would provide $25 million on a matching basis for the construction of educational 
TV facilities. The committee amended the bill by restoring an earlier provision 
which allows 254 credit for costs of existing ETV facilities toward matching funds. 
The bill provides for a grant of $10,000 to a state for survey purposes and not 
more than a total of $1 million to any one state. 


As reported earlier, S. 205 (introduced by Sens. Magnuson, D.-Wash. and 
Schoeppel, R. Kans.) was passed by the Senate on March 21, 1961. This bill pro- 


vides grants up to $1 million to each state for the construction of educational 
TV facilities. 


Fellowship Book Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 1962-63 
Ready Next Month (the fifth edition) will be published September 

15. This is an up-to-date catalog of specific 
programs of financial aid to graduate students published by the Association of 
American Colleges. 


Advance subscriptions may be placed with the Publications Division of the 
American Council on Education at $3.00 a copy paper-bound. 


Increase Noted in The U. S. Office of Education has estimated that 
Doctorates Earned at least 10,500 doctorates were granted during 
the 1960-61 academic year, compared with 9,800 
in 1959-60 and 9,400 in 1958-59. The Office of Education said that 605 colleges 
and universities granting advanced degrees reported that about 13,400 graduate 
students were scheduled to complete their last year of work necessary for a doc- 
torate during the 1960-61 academic year. However, experience has shown that about 
one out of five candidates does not complete his last year of work on schedule. 
Final figures on the number of doctorates granted during 1960-61 will be available 
in a few months following a survey begun by the Office of Education at the close 
of the school year. 


The field of physical sciences was the most popular single branch of study 
for the 13,400 students working on their doctorates. Altogether, 2,400 of the 
candidates were majoring in such subjects as chemistry, metallurgy, physics, geo- 
physics and oceanography. Next in popularity were education, with approximately 
1,900 doctoral candidates; social sciences with about 1,600; engineering, with 
1,500 and the biological sciences, with nearly 1,400. 


Approximately 314,000 students were enrolled in 1959-60 for all levels of 
advanced degrees. Of these, about two-thirds had completed less than one full 
year of required work. Another third had completed more than a year of graduate 
work for either a doctor's or master's degree. 


Almost 95,000 were enrolled in graduate work in education; 37,300 in social 
sciences; 36,600 in engineering; 25,700 in physical sciences; 25,300 in business 
and commerce; 14,800 in biological sciences; 13,500 in English and journalism; 
11,800 in mathematics; and 6,300 in foreign languages and literature. 


A table breaking down the enrollment by full- and part-time is reproduced 
on the next page. 
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Full time and part time enrollment for advanced degrees by major area of study and 
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level: Aggregate United States, fall 1960 


Major area of Total 
study 
Total 314, 349 

3,82 
Architecture.......... 585 
Biological Sciences... 14,775 
Business & Commerce... 25,342 
Engineering........... 36,636 
English and 

Journalism.......... 13,463 
Fine and 

Applied arts........ 9,255 
Foreign Languages 

and Literature...... 6,310 
560 
1,041 
Health Professions.... 5,842 
Home Economics........ 1,580 
Library Science...... im 
Mathematical Subjects... 11,770 
os 2,458 
Psychology......... 
Relics 5,314 
Social Sciences........ 37,317 


Broad General 
Curriculums and 
Miscellaneous 
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Taher 


First-year 
students 
Full Part 
time time 
68,925 128,255 
1,238 625 
264 71 
4,340 2,697 
4,570 13,253 
10,782 60,228 
7,996 11,898 
3,801 4,473 
3,143 2,773 
1,845 1,443 
274 51 
314 241 
2,697 719 
511 330 
266 1,002 
426 729 
2,989 4,466 
693 335 
6,419 5,112 
2,582 2,888 
1,679 750 
11,252 £11,022 
Bu 2, 229 


Intermediate 
students 

Full Part Full 
time time time 
47,979 55,788 7,785 
1,009 564 2ke 
157 88 5 
4,255 2,089 969 
2,750 154 
4,083 18,005 713 
5,809 9,417 893 
2,401 2,28 274 
1,837 1,112 228 
1,568 1,083 223 
160 54 17 
269 153 33 
1,477 662 138 
260 241 26 
ko 303 15 

110 
1,847 2,022 268 
667 374 116 
6,826 4,22) 1,800 
2,267 2,023 380 
1,658 734 338 
8,200 5,219 922 
363 578 2k 
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5 ,617 
174 
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167 
1,182 
623 


229 


162 
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148 
31 
89 
12 
23 
14 
178 
73 
666 
537 
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702 
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